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GENTLEMEN, 


[x TIMATELY acquainted with the grate- 
ful ſenſe you entertain of the generoſity of 
the Engliſh nation, I have loſt no time in dif- 
charging the important truſt you have been 
pleaſed to repoſe in me. As oſten as I have 
had acceſs to the honourable gentlemen 
through whoſe hands the national bounty has 
been conveyed to you, I have endeavoured to 
expreſs the tranſports of admiration and gra- 
titude which filled your hearts, and which it 
was your earneſt requeſt that I ſhould com- 
municate to them. 

I am ſenſible that my feeble endeavours 
could give but a faint idea of the feelings of 
my own heart, or of yours, and your repeated 
applications convinced me, that it was your 
deſire to offer a more extenſive and a more 
diſtinguiſhed proof of your gratitude. How 
happy ſhould I be to haye it in my power to 
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comply with ſo reaſonable a requeſt? But 
while the nature and the extent of the obliga- 
tion ſurpaſſes the power of a proper acknow- 
ledgment, give me leave, by way of making 
you ſome amends, to offer you a return of 
thoſe ſentiments, which I have often had the 
pleaſure of hearing expreſſed by you. 

It is to you I wiſh to addreſs myſelf on the 
ſubject of a reception which comforts you, of 
a protection which affords you ſecurity, of a 
beneficence which aſtoniſhes you. They 


have laid you under an obligation which it is 


not in your power to diſcharge; but religion 
may ſupply the defect. Our God can make 
that people happy, who have done ſo much 
for you. Is not the cauſe of our exile, and 
our ſufferings his cauſe? Has he not ſaid to 
his diſciples, that they who receive them, re- 
ceive him, and that they ſhall not loſe their 
reward? With what confidence, then, may 
you hope to draw down his bleſſings on your 
denefattors! - 

We were not incited by the love of earth- 
ly riches to oppoſe the revolutions which 
have taken place in our country. The ſacri- 
ſices we were ready to make aſtoniſhed 
even thoſe whoſe cupidity aimed at the poſſeſ- 


gons of the church. The offers we made 
would 
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would have averted heavy calamities from our 


fellow ſubjects. If we pleaded our ancient 
laws and the oaths we had taken to the King 
and to the government, we were {ready to ſe- 
eure the happineſs of the people by a ſurren- 
der of our honors, our privileges and all our 
perſonal intereſts. Error threatened the pro- 
fanation of the ſanftuary; our fortunes and 
even our lives could only be ſaved by apoſta- 
ſy and by perjury. At this moment, Gentle- 
men, you thought it your duty to diſplay your 
fortitude and to make a firm ſtand. At this 
moment, perſecutions, exile and torture found 
you unſhaken in your adherence to the laws 
and the doQtrines of the God whom we ſerve. 
lis prieſts, his confeſſors, his pontiffs have 
been received in England, have met with 
protection and ſupport. The glory of this 
God, and every other motive, impel us to im- 
plore his bounty and his power in favour of 

our diſtinguiſhed benefaQtors. | 
This is likewiſe my reaſon for inviting 
you to unite in prayer, in order that your 
joint ſupplications may draw down the bleſ- 
ſings of our God on a great and powerful 
nation, which has held out to us a ſecurity, a 
comfort and a liberty, which our country, 
more unhappy in its deviation from the line 
B 2 of 
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of truth and rectitude, than inexorable in the 
rigor of its vengeance, would not ſuffer us to 
enjoy at home. 

Theſe prayers will be fervent indeed; 
they will be ſincere, if offered with a warmth 
equal to the benefits received. Our misfor- 
tunes have been unexampled in former ages; 
the generoſity of the Engliſh nation ſurpaſſes 
all the inſtances of benevolence recorded in 
the hiſtory of nations. 

But if we would form a juſt eſtimate of 
the value of theſe benefits, we mult never loſe 
fight of the unfortunate events which gave 
occaſion to them. 

When we beheld our holy religion at- 
tacked in its fundamental principles, our al- 
tars ſtripped of their ornaments, our temples 
polluted, and the patrimony of the church 
abandoned to a mercenary band of ruffians 
and thieves, the coſtly veſſels and the Holy of 
Holies defiled by the moſt ſacrilegious profa- 
nation; when we ſaw, that while deluſive de- 
crees were paſled to flatter us with an unli- 
mited liberty of religious worſhip, that of our 
forefathers alone was excluded from the pro- 
tection of the law, that the faithful could no 
ger aſſiſt at our auguſt ſacrifice, without ex- 


eſing themſelves to the inſults, the barbarity 
and 
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and the daggers of a lawleſs rabble; who 
would have thought that this was but the be- 
ginning of our misfortunes! Your fortitude 
was not damped by theſe ſevere trials; you 
were permitted to breathe, and your zeal and 
your fidelity added a new luſtre to that holy 
religion which the wicked had doomed to de- 
ſtruction. Their hour was now faſt approach- 
ing; they had ſeized the reins of government, 
and may practiſe the moſt inhuman cruelty 
with impunity. Their victims were appre- 
bended without reſiſtance; our brethren are 
crouded into dungeons, the temples of the 
Lord are converted into capacious priſons to 
confine his prieſts, and their general maſſace 
fills the world with indignation and hor. 
ror. 

Happy, thrice happy, they who fell on 
that occaſion! They offered up their blood 
for their executioners; and, tranſlated into 
the happy regions of eternal bliſs, they now 
implore the mercy of their Creator on their 
unhappy country. 

Heaven reſerved you for other trials; the 
ſated fury of the executioners ſeemed to drop 
the ſword, and the ruling powers of the day 
thought they granted you a favor by baniſhing 
you from your native ſoil, 


I will 
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I will not attempt to deſcribe to you our 
anxious fears for you at this moment. We 
had not been witneſſes of the ferocions aſ- 
faults, the ſanguinary proſcriptions, which 
have crowned you with immortal honour, we 
had been obliged to exile ourſelves from a 
land from which you was now to be baniſhed, 
and we had loſt the remembrance of our own 
danger in our folicitude for your welfare. 
We beheld you driven from your peaceable 
habitations, expoſed to all the hardſhips of po- 
verty and diſtreſs; and we can aſſure you, in 
the preſence of God, that our own ſufferings 
no longer held a place in our mind. 
Your cruel ſituation employed all our atten- 
tion. We owcd to the people of England a 
return of ſenſibility and gratitude for their 
hoſpitable reception, and a generous offer of 
ſervice. But we were ſtill to learn the extent 
of a liberality of which we felt the happy ef- 
fects. May the God of mercies ſhower down 
bis choſen bleſſings on a people who ſeem cho- 
ſen by heaven to vindicate the violated Jaws 
of nature and humanity! In the days of French 
power and glory, England often diſputed the 
field of battle, and her efforts were often 
crowned with ſucceſs, in aſſerting her right to 
the dominion of both ſeas. But ſhe offers to 
us 
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us a more glorious ſpeQacle, a triumph of a 
higher nature. She has opened her ports to 
you, ſhe conſiders you not as ſtrangers; ſhe 
ſees you are unhappy, and ſhe embraces you as 
brethren and friends. The Engliſh are not 
ſtartled at your numbers; they think the beſt 
uſe they can make of their great opulence is 
to afford ſuccour to a greater number of per- 
ſons in diſtreſs. 

In the midit of a bloody war between the 
two nations, England had drawn the eyes of 
all Europe upon it by a liberal ſubſcription in 
fayour of the French officers and ſailors, who 
by the fate of arms had become, her priſoners. 
She had gvercome them in battle, but ſhe 
now conſiders them as men whom it was in 
her power to ſave, and compels, by the libe- 
rality of her treatment, even her priſoners to 
conſider themſelves as her citizens and fel. 
low ſubjeQs. This was a favourable preſage 
for you, Gentlemen, who were not brought 
as priſoners of war, but were conſidered as 
victims to your religious principles and firm- 
neſs of your conduct. 

No ſooner had the publication of the fa- 
tal decree pointed out the numerous objeRs 
of benevolence, than ſubſcriptions were open- 
ed in this land of humanity, where the miſe- 

rable 
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rable are never leſt without reſource. All 
the fortunes of this powerful nation ſeemed 
now to be put into your poſſeſſion, or into 
that of French laymen who ſhared vuur mis 
fortuncs. The ſhips which brought you over 
by thouſands to this happy iſland, might, 'on 
their return, inform your perſccutors, that 
while they were ſwelling the hiſtory of atro. 
cious crimes, England ſeemed intent on filling 


up the page of diſintereſted humanity ; that 
while their committees lqoſened the ties of 


ſociety, aſſociations were formed here to en. 
force the dictates of natural juſtice, and the 
common rights of mankind. 

Yes, Gentlemen, God ſeems to have ap- 
pointed you to juſtify, by your example, the 
infallible truth of his divine oracles. He 
ſays to you by the mouth of your beneſaQory, 
what he formerly ſaid to his apoſtles; Have 
you wanted any thing, when I ſent you without a 
ftaff and without ſhoes into the midſt of nations®, 
By them he has ſaid to you; Be not ſolicitous 
&bout the hand that is to cloath or to nouriſh yout, 
Can any one of you complain of a breach of 
his promiſe? When weakened by fatigue, 


® Luke, c. 22. V, 35 


Matth. c. 6. v. 25+ 
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when confined to the bed of fickneſs, what 
care, what attention has been ſhewn you by 
profeſſional men, equally ſkilful in the art of 
healing, and diſintereſted in its praftice, men 
who found the higheſt gratification of all 
their wiſhes inyour returning health! But 
above all can you defire a more diſtinguiſhed 
mark of the tenderneſs of his divine provi- 
dence than is afforded by the reſpectable Com- 
mittee, wholly employed in diſcovering and 
relieving your wants |! | 

Bleſſed then, and eternally be glorified that 
God who, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, has been 
pleaſed to point out to us a nation, which he 
bas choſen to be the inſtrument of his bounty, 
For, Gentlemen, let me aſk you, who of you 
all, on quitting a country deeply marked with 
human blood, and on landing on this hoſpi. 
table ſhore, did not find men ready to give 
bim a cordial reception, to wipe away his 
tears, or to mingle their own with his? Who 
of you did not meet with a thouſand inſtances 
of unaffected compaſſion and humanity ? 

If our memory could recal the many proofs 
of benevolence of which we were the objetts, 
what an affecting picture would it preſent ! 
In the ſea-ports, in cities, in villages, in the 
iſles, and the capital, what an eagerneſs to pre- 
vent or to relieve our wants! Citizens of eve- 
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ry rank preſſing forward to welcome a colony 
of unfortunatc exiles with a brothcrly aflec— 


tion, more happy in the offer of their ſervices 
than you could feel obliged by receiving them. 
Anxious to conccal the hand that adminiſtered 
to your wants, and hurt only by the reſerve 
which hid them. Theſe attentions, this libe— 


Tality were not confined to any particular de- 


ſcription of men, but common to the whole 
nation, and to every claſs that compoſes it, 
to the corporations, to its houſes in town, to 
its chapters, its univerſities, and its colleges, 
to the palaces of the rich, and the humble 


cottages of the poor“. 
What 


+ A thouſand little anecdotes might be adduced to 
prove, that a great degree of ſenſibility enters into the 
general cha racer of the people of England, and is found 
among the lower ranks of ſociety in that country, I beg 
leave to mention the following facts. | 
Some French prieſts going to market, among other 
things, had occation to purchaſe ſome articles of proviſion 
from a woman who kept a green ſtall. She would not fell, 
but the gave them ſeveral tiraes what they wanted, Con- 
cerned to find her obitinate in refuſing their money, and 
fearful of abnũng her good nature, the prieſts addreſſed 
themſelves to other venders of the ſame commodity. The 
gocd woman is miſerable, and flies to them to complain 
of theic uawiilingneis to let her oblige them, 


Others 
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What a glorious character is Fere exhibit- 
ed by men who ſet no bounds to their benefi- 
cence! What a motive of comfort and grati= 
tude to us who feel its effects! Let us never 
bluſh to profeſs theſe ſentiments towards men 
who have ſo well deſerved them. 


Others went to bargain for ſome fiſh, but finding it too 
dear for their pockets, were retiring, The fiſhwoman 
ſoon followed, and, overtaking them, oblige.| them to 
accept what they were unable to purchate, 

Others again enquiring their way in the ſtregts of Lon» 
don, were ſoon ſurrounded by a number of low women, 
Such an aſſembly did not fail to alarm them. The good 
women ſoon perceived it, and endeayoured to encourage 
them by an offer of what little money they had about them, 
which drew tears of gratitude from their eyes, 

The biſhop of Leon was walking in the ſtreets with his 
Grand Vicar, when the latter felt ſomething preſs againft 
him. On looking back he found it was a milkman who 
had ſqueezed a piece of money into his hands, and was 
ha!tening away that he might not be known, 

In the liſt of ſubſcribers we find a donation of 26 gui- 
neas by a perſon ſigning Miſericordia, The ſame perſon 
has contributed other ſums, but has always concealed his 
name. Allthat we have been abie to collect concerning 
him 1s, that he has not the appearance of a man in ea ſy 
circumſtances, However he has pledged himſeif to ad- 
ance more money when it ſhall be wanted. 

Among all the proofs of national liberality, we muſt 
not forget the pocket-money of the ſchool- boys preſeated 
to the Committee, 
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The apoſtle of the Gentiles, at the ſight 
of the alms colled ed for the faithful of Phi- 
lippi and of Corinth, cried out in a tranſport 
of gratitude: © May the wiſhes of theſe ge- 
* nerous beneſattors be accompliſhed by that 
« God whom I have preached to you. May 
« he beſtow on them the riches of his glory 
in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, My heart is pe- 


** netrated with gladneſs at the thought of 


« theſe men, who have provided for our 
« wants. I acknowledge the obligation they 
© have conferred on me by their care of you. 
« Do juſtice to theſe valuable men. Let us 
« pray for them“. If ſuch were the ſenti- 
ments of the holy apoſtle towards men who 
had conferred ſome favours on his brethren, 
what muſt ours be towards a nation contribut- 
ing ſo largely to relieve the wants, not only of 
a numerous colony of eccleſiaſtics driven from 
their country for profeſſing the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but alſo an infinite number of all 
orders of men, whom the revolution of our 
country has driven to theſe coaſts. 

If from the different parts of the Britiſh 
empire, we turn our eyes towards the throne, 


we there find a prince as diſtinguiſhed by his 


Philip. c. 7. v. 18. 1 Cor. c. 16. v. 17. 
munificence 
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munificence towards us, as he has ever been 
by the love of his people. Under his govern- 
ment the ports are open to us, we are admit- 
ted into his dominions, and we enjoy the pro- 
tection of the laws. This beneficent King 
has granted one of his royal palaces for the 
reception of our brethren. His benevolent 
heart has ſuggeſted to him, that the palaces of 
kings acquire an additional value by affording 
ſhelter to the wretched and unhappy. 

In conjunQtion with the King, the Britiſh 
government, equally generous and provident, 
is deliberating on ineans to perpetuate its 
benefaQtion, by a grant that may compenſate 
for the loſs of our poſſeſſions in France. This 
country ſeems to have extended its conqueſts | 
over both hemiſpheres, only to provide for us 
in the old and the new world. The patrimo- 
ny of the church and our private property 
have been forcibly torn from us. England 
propoſes to us a ſettlement in one of its colo- 
nies, among men who profeſs the ſame reli. 
gion, and ſpeak the ſame language with our. 
ſelves, and may not improperly be conſidered 
as our countrymen. There lands will be allotted 
us, and the implements of huſbandry ſupplied. 
Agents appointed by government are already 
croffing 
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crofſing the Atlantic to make ſuitable diſpoſt- 
tions to carry into execution this benevolent 
deſign. 

But to return to the throne, we have the 
heart-felt ſatisfaction to hehold a virtuous 
queen ſurrounded by a numerous and illuſtri- 
ous family, challenging gratitude by her pro- 
tedtion, and our reſpett by her rank and her 
virtues. 

Let us add our gratitude to the love and at- 
tachment of the Engliſh nation for their ſo- 
vereigns, fince like them we have the happi- 
neſs to live under their government. 

Let our holy religion be daily more dear 
to us, as it teaches us to repay benefits by our 
virtues. Let the edification of our lives, 
ſtrictly conformable to the dittates of chrſtia- 
nity, tet our patience, our refignation and fin- 
cere devotion, let our converſation, our man- 
»ers, and every thing about us be worthy the 
»rieſthood, and the God whom we have had 
de happineſs to confeſs. Unpardonable 
would be the ſcandal given to bene factors. 

More faithful than ever in our duty to- 
wards God, let us convince this generous na- 
tion, that we think ourſelves {trittly bound to 
re{pett and to obſerve its laws; that a conſti- 

tution 
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tution to which England owes a long ſeries of 
proſperity, is entitled to our fidelity and ſub- 
miſſion. 

You know, Gentlemen, and it is jitt.ng 
that the people of England ſhould learn from 
your conduct, that our religion tcaches us, 
that wherever we are born or ſettle, it is our 
duty to obſerve the laws, and to reipett the 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed for the public 
good, 

It is true, laws have been enadled in this. 
country, which owed their exiſtenee to the 
misfortunes of the times, and over which your 
zeal would not have failed to weep; but this 
temporary diſadvantage affords a freſh proof 
of the exccllence of a conſtitution, which 
can corrett its blemiſhes without thole violent 
commotions which diſgrace and overturn o- 
ther governments. Ley us admire the allwiſe 
ways of divine providence, which, to prepare 
you an a{\lum in this iſland, diſpoſed the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature to adopt a ſyſtem of toleration 
very different from that which prevails in our 
unhappy country, a toleration which on your 
arrival opened chapels for the public pratticc 
of religious worſhip, and altars prepared to 
receive our devotion, and the victim we are 


permitted to preſent to the eternal Father in 
thank(- 


thankſgiving for his favours, while we call 
| down his mercies on thoſe through whole 
Il hands we receive them. 

Let us then take advantage of this liberty, 
let us haſten to theſe altars, theſe ſanQuaries, 
let us pour forth the effuſions of our gratitude, 
let us join in prayer with the pious natives 
who edify us by their fervour and the con- | 
Nancy of their faith, let us conjure our God | 
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to beſtow his bleſſings on the nation at large, 
according to the meaſure of our obligations; 
let us beſeech him to turn away the fatal 
principles which are inconſiſtent with the 
tranquillity of government; and that he would | 
ſend his guardian angels to ſecure the throne { 
of its kings; let us beg of him that he will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to preſide over that auguſt ; 
ſenate, the repreſentatives of the people, the 
interpreters of its wiſhes and its wants, the 
defenders of its rights, the oracle of its duties. 
In thoſe important deliberations, where the 
intereſts of nations are diſcuſſed, the weighty 
concerns of peace, war, commerce, finance, 
and every thing which concerns the public 
welfare, is debated with wiſdom and elo- 
quence, let us intreat our God to dirett their 


councils in framing laws to be ſandtioned by 
the 
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the king, and In adopting meaſures, that may 
bring proſperity to the kingdom. 

May union ever prevail among the diffo- 
rent parts which compoſe the Britiſh empire, 
and continually give additional ſtrength and 
energy to its power and greatneſs. May 
England be a ſtranger to civil diſcord and 
anarchy, which muſt be fatal to the commerce, 
the property and liberty of her ſubjeQts. 

May heaven, attentive to our prayers, 
grant peace and plenty to a country, where 
we are ſo hoſpitably entertained. May every 
revolving year give an increaſe to the harveſt 
of a people ſo ready to ſhare it with the un- 
fortunate. May the Ruler of the winds and 
ſeas guide their veſſels, and enrich them with 
the treaſures of the caſt and the weſt. May 
England exhibit to all other nations the pic. 
ture of perfect happineſs, as ſhe has held up to 
them the model of chriſtian benevolence. 

This, Gentlemen, is a feeble expreſſion 
of our gratitude to a foſtering nation; the 
ſentiments that inſpire it are deeply engraved 
on our hearts in their whole extent. They 
will one day be recorded in our annals, and 
the church, finding the name of a nation of 
be nefaQtors joined to the hiſtory of our mil- 

D fortunes, 
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fortunes, will think it a duty to tranſmit our 
praycrs and our gratitude to the lateſt poſte- 
rity. 

Alas! Gentlemen, why do not thele ſenti- 
ments, ſo natural and ſo congenial to our feel- 
ings, occupy our whole attention ? Why are 
they continually iuterrupted by the melancholy 
remembrance of the fatal diſorders of our 
country, and the dangers which threaten the 
life of our unfortunate monarch ? Why muſt 
the tears of gratitude be mixed with thoſe of 
grief and deſolation over our unfortunate 
countrymen? England has repaired the evils 
brought on us by our perſecutors, and we par— 
don them. But neither the aſylum we enjoy, 
nor the cruelty of thoſe decrees which have 
forced us to ſeek it, can make us forget that 
we have left behind us a number of faithful 
children, a fold of which we were the ſhep. 
herds, the fathers and the friends. We are 
fo ſtill; we feel we are from the painful emo- 
tions of grief and concern for their misfor- 
tunes. Let them then be the joint object of 
our prayers, let us offer them for the faithſul, 
who lament our ablence, and ſigh after the 
ſpiritual comfort of which our exile deprives 
them. Let us offer them for our enemies, 

and 
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and may they be accepted as the means of ſal- 
vation to thoſe who are bent only on our ruin. 
But above all let them be offered for our cap- 
tive king deſerving of a better fate. Let us 
often have in our mouths, and always in our 
hearts, that prayer of the church, O God, 
ſave the King: May it prevail on heaven to 
put an end to the ſufferings of a prince which 


afllict us. | 
Be not ſurpriſed, O generous nation, that 


we mix our prayers for our King with thoſe 
we offer for your Sovereign and his people. 
You, who have done ſo much to relieve our 
wants, would you pardon us if we forgot thoſe 
of our own country. If we are ever ſuffered 
to return to it, it will be our firſt duty to ex- 
preſs our grateful ſenſe of the many obliga- 
tions they have heaped on us, and the many 
titles they have acquired to our admiration, 
to our reſpett and eſteem. 

Whatever may be the event of the revo- 
tions in France, we ſhall ever carry theſe ſen. 
timents about us, we ſhall every where pro- 
claim our grateful remembrance of the muni- 
ficence of a nation which has done ſo much 
io ſerve us. 


To 
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TY conclude, Gentlemen, intruſted with 
the publication of your ſentiments, I am ſens 
{ible that J have not done juſtice to your fee. 
ings. But I hope, that my endeavours to dif. 
charge a duty which hes fo near your hearts 
and my own, will meet with yous approha- 
tion. 


London, 
Dec. go, 1792. 


+ Journ Francis, Biſhop of LEON. 


